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ENGRAVING OF BURLEY-ON-THE. 
HILL HOUSE, RUTLAND, 

The small county of Rutland is wholly agricul- 
tural, and contains many houses of the nobility 
and country gentry. Of these the chief are Nor- 
manton Park, one of the seats of Lord Aveland ; 
Stocken Hall, another of Lord Aveland’s seats, 
but now occupied by Lord Francis H. P. Cecil ; 
Exton House, the seat of the Earl of Gainsborough, 
lord lieutenant of the county ; and Burley-on-the- 
Hill House, the seat of Mr. George Henry Finch, 
one of the members for the county. 

Burley is rightly termed “ on the hill,” for it is 
situated on the brow of the lofty ground overlook- 
ing the town of Oakham and the Vale of Catmos. 
From its grand position, as well as from the beauty 
of its surroundings, it has been called “a second 
Belvoir.” It would be out of place on the present 
occasion to give the long but interesting history of 
the estate, from the time of Gilbert de Gant, one 
of the favourites of William the Conqueror, till the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, when it was sold to the 
Harringtons. It was bought from that family 
by King James I.’s favourite, “ Steenie,” Sir George 
Villiers, afterwards Duke of Buckingham. He 
entertained the king and his court at Burley, 


A RARE 


jeant at Law in the reign of James I. 





and Bishop Andrews preached before them in 
the ancient church which is at the west end of 
the mansion, and connected with it by a covered 
way.* Ben Jonson’s masque of The Gypsies was 
also produced at Burley for the entertainment of 
the king. Prince Charles, and the court, the per- 
formers being all members of the nobility. The 
Duke of Buckingham spent large sums of money 
on the improvement of the mansion and grounds, 
Fuller says that Burley “ was inferior to few for 
the house, and superior to all for the stables, where 
the horses were the best accommodated in England.’ 
Wright also says of these stables that they are 
“the noblest (or at least equal to any) in England.” 
The eastern portion of these stables remains to this 
day, the western stables being built to correspond 
with them. 

Charles I., with his Queen Henrietta Maria, 
also visited Burley in 1626, on which 
sion Jeffrey Hudson, the Oakham dwarf, who 
had been taken by the Duchess of Buckingham 
as her page, was served up in a cold pie at dinner 
before the king and queen. He was then seven 
years of age and scarcely eighteen inches high. 
This ludicrous introduction to royalty led to the 
dwarf being afterwards taken into the service of 
the queen. A full-length, life-size portrait of 
Sir Jeffrey Hudson hangs in the western cor- 
ridor at Burley. After the murder of the Duke of 
Buckingham by Fenton in 1628, George Villiérs, 
the second duke and favourite of Charles II., 
took possession of Burley. In 1645 the Parlia- 
ment army, in order to protect their County 
Committee, being then in power, seized Burley 
and garrisoned it. But when the army re- 
tired from the neighbourhood, the garrison, find- 
ing themselves unable to cope with the larger 
force of the Royalists by whom they were sur- 
rounded, set fire to the furniture and the 
contents of the house, and retreated, leaving it to 
its fate. The mansion in consequence was totally 
destroyed ; but the stables (already spoken of), 
being at some distance, escaped. After this de- 
struction the duke was too much involved in 
debt to bear the expense of rebuilding the house ; 
he therefore sold the estate to Daniel Finch, 
second Earl of Nottingham, a descendant of Sir 
Henry Finch, author of Nomotechnia and Ser- 
Other 
members of this family were Sir Heneage Finch, 
Recorder of London in the reign of Charles L, 
and Sir John Finch, Queen’s Attorney and Speaker 
of the House of Commons. He was the Speaker 
who was forcibly held in his chair when he refused 
to countenance the proceedings of the House in 


occa- 


1! 
thls 





* The church was well restored a few years since at 
the expense of Mr. Finch. Among other monuments it 
contains an exquisite life-size marble female figure, by 
Chantrey (dated 1820), in memory of Lady Charlotte 
Finch. 
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e the axiom, “ Authority must be 
tempt, since the life of G 
Daniel Finch, son of Heneage Finch, the first 
ra ham, was born in 1647, two years 
f tof Burley. At the age of thirty- 
two he was appointed First Commissioner of 
Admiralty, and at the Revolution was 
Secretary of State, after declining the offer of the 
Lord Chancellorship. He re 
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made 
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signed office in 1694, bu 


resumed t me post in the reign of Queen Anne, 
in resigning it in 1704. On the n of 
George I. he was made President of the Council, 


~ t , 
was created Earl of Winchelsea, and died Jan. 21, 
1729,30. He distinguished himself in literatur 
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into my pos- 
session some six years ago. It is not only rem urk- 
al le . but I belie ve it al D ring the 
ten years that I have been “collecting” on the 
county of Rutland I have neither heard of nor seen 
another copy. Its existence was not known tothe 
present possessor of Burley, and I have therefore 
begged him to accept the engraving, which has 
been framed and hung in the east corridor, im- 
mediately over the old oil painting on panel which 
the original for the 
although the contrary i pos ble. The 
¢, which has he l at Burley as 
long as can be remembered, corresponds with the 
engraving in nearly every particular, though there 
: i not in the 
ller than 
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oto be rare, 


print, 


paintir 
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wide gravel walks and drives, it has five level grass 


plots, which are sufficiently large to be marked in 
the Ordnance Map. A stretch of the park, which 
was surrounded by Daniel Finch with a stone wall 


x miles in circuit, comes between the courtyard 
and the high road, whence the passer-by has 
a view of Burley-on-the-Hill House that cannot 
fail to attract and please him. 

It is of this north front of Burley-on-the-Hill 





* Burke eaid that ‘All Government is founded on 
and barter.” 


m promise 





a green circular lawn for pond that had been in front 

f the chief entrance, laid out the lake, covering thirty- 
two acres, spanned by a stone bridge of three 
and effected several improvements in the pe 
gardens. There isa fine three-quarter length of L. Brown 
in the Pagoda Room at Burghley, where there are so 
many valuable portraits. It was painted by Sir N 
Dance, who also painted the f David Garrick 
and Angelica Kauffman that hang in the same room. | 
may note that in Murray's Handlook to Northampton 
shire, after the mention of this picture, it is stated that 
Brown died in 1773, at which date he was in full employ- 
ment at Burghley. He died Feb. 6, 1783, being then 
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head gardener at Hampton Court. 
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dition that Daniel, Earl of Nottingham, was “ his 
own architect,” the real architect of the modern 
Burley-on-the-Hill is unknown. 

I would suggest that this old engraving helps 
us to a solution that the architect was no other 
than Francois Blondel, the French architect and 
author, who engraved the plate. Both it and the 
oil painting may have been made from his designs. 
Daniel, Earl of Nottingham, is known to have 
travelled much on the Continent, and he may 
have procured from Blondel the designs and plans 
for his new mansion. I have no knowledge, nor 
have the family, who was the Roman artist who 
put in the figures, nor who was the Antony Twy- 
man who dedicated the plate to the new Earl of 
Nottingham. Perhaps he was connected with the 
Heralds’ College? These are points which some 
reader of “ N. & (.” may be able to clear up. 

One significant fact has yet to be mentioned. 
Along the tops of the two colonnades are a number 
of ornamental stone vases, which give a great 
finish and elegance to the effect of the whole. 
These vases appear both in the oil painting and 
engraving, but were never seen until the present 
possessor of the mansion placed them in position. 
He was induced to do so from seeing them de- 
picted in the oil painting. There was no trace to 
show that such vases had been placed the re, and 
that subsequently they had been removed. 

Cornpert Bepe. 


PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE 

RIGHT HON, JOHN WILSON CROKER. 

3. The following letter was written by the Hon. 
Edmund Phipps, a General Officer in the army, 
and Colonel of the 60th Foot. He was uncle of 
the late Marquis of Normanby, and was_ born 
April 7, 1760; he died unmarried, September 14, 
1837. 

“ Mount St, Saturday, 18th July, 1835, 

“Dear Croker, 

“TI was very sorry not to meet you yesterday 
at Sir Francis Burdett’s dinner. I hope the sore 
throat complaint that prevented you from coming 
was slight, and that prudence has relieved you of 


“ As I hear you are still occupied on the subject 
of Dr. Johnson, I will give you a saying of his, 
which I heard him make. When I was very 
young my eldest Brother took me to dine at 
Streatham—I was placed at table next to Mrs. 
Thrale, and opposite to Dr. Johnson. She, seeing 
me looking at him with amazement, said, ‘ You 
need not be afraid of Dr. Johnson, he is very 
good humoured’—The Dr. said, “ Yes, Madam, 
{am good humoured, I am pleased with little 
things, & not displeased with little things.” I 
was so much struck with this Definition of Good 


perfect recollection of it, and shall have ‘dum 
spiritus hos reget artus’—I hope next time you 
come to Town [ shall not only have the pleasure 
of meeting you at Dinner, but that of having your 
company to dine with me 
“ Believe me 
“Very truly yours, 
ot... “KK. Putpps.” 
“The Right Hon. John W. Croker.” 


Parish Crerxs.—A writer in the November 
number, 1880, of All the Year Round has given 
two amusing chapters on the history and eccen- 
tricities of parish clerks. The history of this 
church dignitary might, I think, be enlarged, and 
the anecdotes which the genial writer has recorded 
admit of being increased almost without limit. 
Some of these are old and traditional ; some are 
old with new features ; and some are new, at least 
to me. But there must be a vast store of such 
anecdotes floating about in the parochial world, 
embedded in scattered books and treasured in the 
memories of the older clergy, and it appears very 
desirable that these should be collected and stereo- 
typed before they go the way of the parish clerk 
himself, and pass into oblivion. I would therefore 
suggest that the pages of “N. & @.” should be 
open to receive contributions of this kind, and I 
feel sure that the result would be both curious 
and amusing. 

As regards the history of parish clerks, we are 
told that towards the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury they were sometimes made the subject of 
inquiry in the Articles of Visitation. By Grin- 
dall’s Injunctions they were required to “ read 
the first lesson, the epistle, and the Psalms.” In 
1577 Aylmer asks the question whether they were 
sufficiently qualified for such a duty. In the 
present century, in Devon and Cornwall, it was 
the custom in some places for the parish clerk to 
read the first lesson. (See Lathbury’s Book of 
Common Prayer, p. 87.) I know of an instance 
in Norfolk where the vicar within the last few 
years used often to pass the Bible to the clerk, 
who sat beside but below him in a desk, for him 
to read the lessons. I also knew of a female clerk 
some years ago at Shelley, in Suffolk. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury this statement is made by Lathbury, 
pp. 405-6, in regard to the dress of parish 
clerks. The inquiry is made in Visitation 
Articles : “ Have you a large and decent surplice 
(one or more) for the minister to wear, and another 
for the clerk, if he hath heretofore been accus- 
tomed to wear it, when he assisteth the minister?” 
That the parish clerk was here intended, and not 
a clerk in orders, is clear from another question 
under the heading “ Parish Clerks.” “ Doth he 
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over it, if heretofore the custom has been among 
you?” It would appear, says Lathbury, that the 
parish clerks in some churches wore a surplice, as 
is the case with singing men and choristers in 
cathedrals, and I may now add in many of our 
parish churches, Amongst these the parish clerk 
sometimes sits, wearing a surplice like the rest, and 
so reverts to a custom of the seventeenth century. 
The “ vestment” of a parish clerk within our own 
memory, Where a parish was willing to go to the 
expense of buying one, was a black cloth gown, 
with bows of cloth or ribbon decorating the sleeves. 
Perhaps interesting anecdotes are to be obtained 
on these points, as well as on the conduct of parish 
clerks in the performance of the duties of their 
office. Hucu Picor. 


Stretham Rectory, Ely. 


Tue “Harcourt Papers A ForEBODING 
VeriFrieD.—In the Harcourt Papers, vol. iii. 
p. 146, is the following account of the strange 
foreboding Lady Nuneham had of her father-ia- 
law’s death :— 

“On the morning of Sept. 16tl 
found the party at breakfast, with an unwonted sadness 
of expression on her countenance. Lord Harcourt 
rallied her upon it and jokingly asked her what miser- 
able dream she had had, After breakfast she confided 
to her husband that she had dreamt that she had seen 
Lord Harcourt’s dead body extended upon the kitchen 
dresser at four o'clock that very day. Lord Nuneham 
treated the matter hghtly; she could not, however, 
shake off her gloomy : rebodings. 

Lord Harcourt had a favourite dog, which generally 
accompanied him on his rambles ; on this particular day 
the occupation he was engaged on was that of marking 
trees in the Park and setting out plots for planting. He 
had arrived at a spot which is now occupied by a yard 
behind the Head Keeper's house, when his dog leaped 
over some bushes, and fell into a well which they con- 
cealed. The well was not deep, and was full of mud at 
the bottom. 

Lord Harcourt leant over the side of the well and 
endeavoured to extricate the dog; in so doing he lost 
his balance and himself fell in. The thick mud in 
which his head became imbedded quickly smothered 
him. The dog made its way on to his master’s heels 
which were leaning against the side of the well. The 
piteous wailing of the dog in time attracted attention; 
some labourers heard the sounds, and on approaching 
the well perceived a hat and a right hand glove; a 
further search soon revealed the dreadful nature of the 
accident ; a ladder was procured, and the body having 
been extricated was placed upon a gate and conveyed to 


1, 1777, Lady Nunelham 


the house. The offices were first approached, and 
ccordingly the bearers deposited the corpse upon the 
kitchen dresser ; where, in exact accordance with Lady 


Nuneham’s dream, it was lying at four o’clock on Sept. 
léth, 1777.” 

As the Harcourt Papers are not published, and 
only fifty copies printed, as I understand, the 
above extract may prove acceptable to the many 
readers of “ N. & Q.” EctectIc. 


Ts N NYSON’S 
It is always interesting to know something about 
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“ BALLADS AND OTHER Poems.”— | 
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the history of the raw material which a great poet 
elaborates ; and those who make the works of 
Tennyson their especial study may like to note 
the fact that the incident of the little suffering 
child “In the Hospital” giving a sign to the 
Lord Jesus to show Him where His tender care 
was needed, was first told in S. Cyprian’s Banner, 
- localized magazine, published by Hodges, at 

2, Park Street, Dorset Square, in December, 1872. 
It there appe red as “Alice’s Christmas Day,’ 
and was said to ty “a true story related by a 
Sister of Mercy.” Later on I met with this tot ich- 
ing narrative in pamphlet form ; and have also 
seen it pp. 289-91 of the third volume of New 
and Old, a parochial magazine, under the same 
editorship as the now defunct S. Cyprian’s Banner, 
that of the Rev. Charles Gutch, B.D. New and 
Gid is now published by Hayes, but when “ Alice” 
came out in it, A. R. Mowbray & Co, were respon- 
sible for its production. 

The saying of the latter-day Rizpah (v. xvi.), 


“Do you think I care for my soul if my boy be gone to 
the fire?” 

reminds one of the resolve of Rathbod, who 

refused to be baptized when assured by Bis shop 

Wulfram that his heathen forefathers had “ re- 


ceived the sentence of damnation,” “I will go to 
hell with my ancestors rather than be in heaven 
= 1t them.” 

‘arefully as the Laureate trims his lines, he has 
unawares compounded some phonic difficulties 
which - is reason to regret. 


** Now follows Edith echoing Evelyn,” 
The Sisters, 


almost deserves, as a friend suggests, to be placed 
in the same category as Peter Piper’s peacock ; 
and the first line of the fifth verse of that grand 


ballad, “ The Revenge,” is calculated to bring many 
an impassioned reader to grief :— 
“Sir mney spoke and he laugh’d and we u'd a 


rrvrah, and so 


The he tle eve nge ran on sheer into the heart of the 
With co hundred figh iters on deck and her ninety 


sick below.” 
Sr. SwiTHIN. 


CHEESE-MAKING AT CuEDpDAR.—A recent letter 
from Archdeacon Denison, which went the round 
of our periodical press, reflected strongly on the 
modern mode of making cheese at Cheddar. The 
subjoined (second-hand) quotation from Defoe 
shows that, after all, the co-operative system which 
is in use at the present day has existed for nearly 
two centuries. Defoe died in 1736 :— 

“In the low country, on the other side Mendip Hills, 
lies Chedder (in Somersetshire), a village pleasantly 
situated under the very ridge of the mountains ; before 
the village is a large green, or common, on which all the 
cows belonging to the village do feed ; this ground is 
exceeding rich, and as the whole village are cow-keepers, 


| they take care to keep up the goodness of the soil by 
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say that there is still therein an image of Darvell 
Gadarn, whereto pilgrimages were made daily, as 
many as five or six hundred pilgrims offering to | 
the said image on April 5th. The people believed | 
that Darvell Gadarn had power to deliver his | 
pilgrims out of hell “when they be dampned.” 
Can any of your readers give me any further | 
information about Darvell Gadarn? Was the com- 
missary-general successful in the end in rooting 
out his cultus ? A. L. Maruew. 


Campripce (County, University, anp Town) 
M.P.s.—May I ask for the aid of “N. & Q.” in 
identifying any of the under-mentioned M.P.s?— 

For the County :—Sir Francis Hynde, Kot., 
1559 to 1589; John Hutton, Esq., 1563 and 1572 ; 
William Hynde, Esy., 1597; John Sadler and 
Thomas French, 1653; Edward Partherich or 
Petherick, Esq., 1679. 

For the University:—Nicholas Steward, LL.D., 
Henry Mountlow, LL.D., 1603 ; Barnaby Goche, 
LL.D., 1604-24 ; Thomas Eden, LL.D., 1625-40 
(was a Master in Chancery); Henry Lucas, Esq., 
1640-53 ; Thomas Slater, M.D., 1659; Thomas 
Crouch, A.M., 1660-78; Robert Brady, A.M., 
1681-87 (was Regius Professor of Physics); Ed- 
ward Finch, Esq., 1690-5. 

For the Town :— Robert Chapman, 1547-55 ; 
Richard Brakyn, 1547-54; Alexander Raye, 
1552-5; John Rust, 1554; Richard Brassey, 
1554; Lawrence Hawes, 1555 ; Thomas Ventryss, 
1558 ; Roger Slegge, Alderman, 1563-86 ; Robert 
Shute, Recorder, 1571-83; John Edmonds, Mayor, 
1586 ; Nicholas Gaunt, Alderman, 1589 ; Thomas 
Goldsborough, Alderman, 1593 ; Christopher Hod- 
son, Alderman, 1593-1614; Robert Wallys, Mayor, 
1597-1611; John Yaxley, Alderman, 1601-11; 
Richard Foxton, Mayor, 1621 and 1640; Francis 
Brakyn, Recorder ; Robert Lukyn, 1624; Thomas 
Purchase, Alderman, 1628; John Lowry, Esq., 
1640-59 (was one of the judges of Charles I., but 
did not sit); William Fisher, 1656; William 
Wren, Esq., 1685 (? if younger son of Bishop 
Matthew Wren, who is said to have received 
knighthood Feb. 20, 1684). W. D. Piyx. 

~ eigh, Lancashire. 








f'sueR.—This village is by no means an obscure 





one, being, as is well known, mentioned by Shake- 
speare, Thomson, and other poets. But I have 
not been able to meet with any probable deriva- 
tion of the name. In Domesday Book it is called 
Aissela or Aissele. It seems impossible to make 
anything of this; but no doubt the authors of the 
Great Survey made rather free with the spelling 
of the names of English places. In the Rot. 
Cur. of the first year of the reign of John it is 
spelled Ashal, the monks of St. Leofrid’s Cross 
undertaking to pay twelve broches of eels an- 
nually for their mill there. But in the following 


‘ 


reign Robert de Watevile is stated in the Testa de 
Nevill to have held (under the abbot of Chertsey) 
one-fourth part of a knight’s fee in Assere, as it is 
there called ; and I am inclined to suspect that 
that spelling is nearer the original form of the 
name. May I venture to suggest that the place 
was known even before English, i.e. in British 
times ; and that the name is connected with the 
Welsh word asserw, meaning sparkling or glitter- 
ing, in allusion to the river Mole in the vicinity! 
In the reign of Henry VIII. it was spelled Asher, 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, conveying his 
manor there to the king ; and so the name appears, 
as all the world knows, in Shakespeare. In 
Thomson’s Summer it has its present form :— 
“ Esher’s groves, 

Where in the sweetest solitude, embraced 

By the soft windings of the gentle Mole, 

From courts and senates Pelham found repose.’ 

W. T. Lyyy. 

Blackheath. 

“Systema Horticulture; or, the Art of Gardening 
in three books. By T. W. Gent. London, Printed for 
Tho, Dring, at the Harrow, over against the Inner 
Temple Gate in Fleet Street, 1683. Illustrated by P. H. 
Van Hous.” 

Is this little book of any value? The illustration 
are finely executed and very quaint. E. F. 


“ WinpiestraE.”—I find this highly poetic 
word in two very different works. First, in 
Shelley’s Alastor :— 

“ Tall spires of windlestrae 

Threw their thin shadows down the rugged slope.’ 
Secondly, in St. Ronan’s Weil, where Meg Dods 
says, “It’s the wanton steed that scaurs at the 
windlestrae.” To my intense disgust, I have just 
discovered it to be described in a glossary as the 
crested dog’s-tail grass ; that, I presume, known to 
botanists as Cynosurus cristatus. From my own 
consciousness I had always interpreted the word 
as the wind-strewn leaves of the forest, though 
Shelley’s use of the word forbids such a definition. 
Is the word Scotch, or of common provincial use ! 
I do not find it in ordinary dictionaries. 

James Hooper. 

Denmark Hill. 


Lixcoty Berii-Founpry.—There was a bell- 
foundry in Lincoln in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries (1676-1707), worked by 
Humphrey Wilkinson. Any particulars as to its 
locality, history, &c., will be very acceptable. 

Tuomas Norrn, F.S.A. 

Ventnor, I.W. 


Rev. Witt1am Herpert, Vicar or Normay- 
TON AND Prepenpary or York.—I much wish 
to ascertain the parentage and ancestry of the 
Rev. William Herbert, Vicar of Normanton and 
Prebendary of York, collated April 3, 1722. He 
married—marriage settlement dated Sept. 17, 
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1692—Elizabeth, eldest sister of Edmund Bunny ; 
she died June 5, 1720 ; he on February 5, 1726-7. 
Amongst other children, they had a daughter 
Mary, who married at Skipton, September 8, 1724, 
Rev. Rokeby Scott, Rector of Arthingworth, 
Northants (he was there buried October 3, 1767), 
and had issue, Rokeby Scott, Lieut. of Marines 
(died October 28, 1773), having married at St. 
Ethy, co. Cornwall, May, 1764, Grace, daughter 
of Richard Blake, of Trelogan, co. Cornwall (relict 
of John Dade), and had a daughter, Emma Anne, 
who married at Holy Trinity, Chester, the Rev. 
Thomas Maddock, M.A., Prebendary of Chester, 
who was buried in Chester Cathedral, Feb. 19, 
1825, leaving issue. 
Reeinatp Stewart Boppineron. 
Beaconsfield Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 


“ ZoEDONE.”— What is the correct pronunciation 
of this word? ' W 


Pyanot.—Magpies in Lancashire are called 
pyanots. What does that termination mean? 
Is the termination anots an exhibition of the long 
form which we see contracted in the word pyet, 
also meaning magpie ! C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 

“ BILwI 


Holingshed’s 





AND Potmap.” — Stanyhurst (see 
History of England says the 
Romans became “ bilwise and polmad” for learn- 
ing the Greek language. The words are curious 
and worth the attention of all English-speaking 
philologists, none of whom has ever attempted to 
explain them. Crux. 


TATIONS WANTED.— 
“Scorn no one—even the vilest Who art thou, 
That, with sour purity, dost proudly mouth, 
And look contempt on folly or on vice?” 
J. Cooper Morury. 


Avtuors oF Qt 


Replies. 


“CUT OFF WITH A SHILLING.’ 
6" S. ii. 389.) 

The origin of the expression is thus noticed by 
Blackstone :— 

“The Romans were wont to set aside testaments, as 
being inofficiosa, deficient in natural duty, if they dis- 
inherited or totally passed by (without assigning a true 
and sufficient reason) any of the children of the testator 
(Just., /nst., ii, xviii, 1 But if the child had any legacy, 
though ever so small, it was a proof that the testator 
had not lost his memory or his reason, which otherwise 
the law presumed, but was then supposed to have acted 
thus for some substantial cause; and in such case no 
querela inofficiosi testa ti was allowed. Hence pro- 
bably has arisen that groundless vulgar error of the 
necessity of leaving the heir a shilling or some other 
express legacy in order to disinherit him effectually: 
whereas the law of England makes no such constrained 
suppositions of forgetfulness or insanity ; and therefore, 


though the heir or next of kin be totally omitted, it 
admits no querela inofficiosi, to set aside such a testa- 
ment.”—Comm., bk. ii. chap, xxxii. sect. 3. 

The famous instance of bad feeling of a father 
to a son in the Scotch case of Ross v. Ross, decided 
by the Court of Session, March 2, 1770 (Hume’s 
Decisions, p. 881), in which the testator by his 
will appeared to have left his son “ one shilling, to 
be paid him yearly on his birthday, to remind him 
of his misfortune in having come into the world,” 
is mentioned in “ N. & Q.,” 3™ S. i. 244. 

The question, as arising under powers which 
come under a court of equity for interpretation, for 
the decision of what is a substantial share, is dis- 
cussed by G, O. E. in “N. & Q.,” 5" §. iv. 333. The 
enactment of statute 1 Will. IV., c. 46, provided 
that no appointment should be set aside on the 
ground that the share was insufficient, and the 
statute 37 & 38 Vict., c. 27, provided further that 
no appointment should be invalid in law or equity 
because of the exclusion of any one or more of the 
objects of a power. Ep. MarsHa.Lt. 


I would refer Mr. Atcer to Sir H. Sumner 
Maine’s lectures on Village Communities (Lec- 
ture VI. on “ Price and Rent”), in which he says 
that such communities originated in the associa- 
tions of kinsmen united by the assumption (doubt- 
less very vaguely conceived) of a common lineage, 
as is found to be the case in India. Every in- 
habitant felt he had a certain right in the produce 
of the township, and could claim to buy what a 
neighbour might be disposed to sell at a tarifi 
fixed by custom. He then goes on to compare 
this village right with the popular idea that each 
member of a family has a certain claim on the 
property of a near relative, the extent of which 
claim depends on the will of the owner, Thus, he 
says, when a near relative is cut off with a shilling, 
the claim is admitted, and the proportion being 
fixed, there is left no ground for dispute ; whereas 
if he is not mentioned in the will, the law, it is 
believed, may step in and decide the extent of the 
right. 

A few years ago a bachelor of good property, 
whom I knew very well, was much displeased with 
a nephew taking an opposite side from him in an 
election. One day the old gentleman called his 
nephe w, and, holding out his closed hand to him, 
said, “ Thomas, what have I got in my hand?” 
On the reply, ‘I don’t know, uncle,” the hand 
was opened, disclosing a shilling. “ There,” said 
the old fellow, “I will leave you that and no more 
in my will if you vote for Mr. J.” 


P, F. S. A. 
Ashburton. 
The matter is well summed up in Lord St 
Leonards’s Handy Book on Property Law, 2s 
follows — 
“ The civilians carried the doctrine of presumption s 
far as to hold every will void in which the heir was not 
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noticed, on the presumption that his father must have | ‘The thick and well grown fog doth mat my smoother 
h ; ; 


forgotten him. From this, as Blackstone reasonably slades. Drayton, Polyo/bion, xiii, 
conjectures, has arisen that groundless vulgar error of “ Fog, v.a., render misty, dark, or obscure :— 
- : pessity Of giving tae heir a shil =a SS me other ‘Fi 7n t thy glory with so foul ec ipee.’ 


minal sum, to show that he was in the testator’s Tragedy of Soliman and Perseda (Ord. MS.). 
remembrance. The practice is to be deprecated, as it 


wounds unnecessarily the feelings of a disinherited child. or 9» V.Mey make-sh ft = 
riis you may say does not always happen. An assembled * Wert not for us, thou ewad, juoth he, ‘ 
famil us the legacy to each was read aloud, sobbed Where wouldst thou fog to get a fee Dryden, 


and wished that the father had +4" to enjoy his own I may add that it is a very frequent occurrence 
fortune. At Inst came the be juest to his heir I give | to hear the word used in the sense of to balk or 
my eldest son Tom a shilling to buy him a rope to hang ‘ . : A A 
] self with ‘God grant.’ says Tom. eob r like t mislead, as “TI believe he did it to fog me. 
. rat ". : a ais 4 > me 

y poor father had lived to enjoy it himself. Wa. H. Peer. 

nm ory vie} ‘ - ‘ . 

. 7a —s i - In Scotland the word fog is very generally used 
l references—in which literary necessities Lord | for moss of the sort comn only found amongst grass. 





rest, ‘thatr 


f 

Leonards’s invaluable little book i idly Fog-house” is synonymous with ‘‘summer-house.” 
defi ent- ire to Justinian, Institutes, ii. xviii. 1, | The word is also to be found in this ora sil ilar 
al B cstones Commentaries, bk. ii. c. vii. and sense in writers of t} e seventes nth century, ¢ g., in 


bk. iii. ¢. iii, The story with which his lordship | Drayton’s Polyolbion. x 
} . J ‘ ’ 
» be 


es is to be found in Goldsmith's Bee, No. 2.|  Jé is probably connected with the late Latin 
he Ep. Al H. M HALT foqgagium, and pe rfectly distinct 1 ph lological 
6, 1 Bench Walk, Temple. ‘origin from the word fog, meaning mist, which is 
= will of a certain widow was proved at undoubtedly derived from the Norse. 
B 1, April 13, 1620, in which she leaves goods Joun W. Cromsie. 
to her daughter provided she marry not with a Foa, as used to mean the aftermath or second 
tain man. “If she should do so she shall have | cron of hay, is commonly so used in West Lan- 
In this case it was evidently an “angry | cashire. Ihave a copy of Johnson's Dictionary, 
hilling.” R. H.C. I edition published 1760, and the word and 
On tbiect let me refer your correspondent | meaning are there : “ Fog, s.(fvgagium, Low Lat.), 
1 Pra l inf [ n 7 Con caliente 1. by iftergrass.” R. Cc. 
Mr E}; stone, p. 361. G. F. R. B. , Lytham. 
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The use of this word in the sense of aftermath 
‘Foc” as a Noun anp a Verp (6 §. ii, 406). | is very old; see Alliterative Poems (E.E.T.S., ed. 
Fog as a noun, in the sense of the second crop of | Morris, B. 1683): “F wat; his mete.” It 
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be found in Thoresby’s Letter to Ray, & 

1 in Mr. Peacock’s Lincolnshire Gl Et logical 
ve heard the word used hundreds of tin mut | S. J. H. 
never for the second crop of hay. In Pay’ Col. | one ¢ . > . , ° 
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And in the deep 7 batten all the da 
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extracted from Latham’s edition Tne Temporan Power « Bisnors (6% 
of Johr n’s Dictio y(4 vols.) :- S. it. 442, 495; iit. 15) I do not see any 
‘ Fog, s. (Ll. Lat. fooa aftergrass; grass which difficulty in believing that a bisl | 

in autumn after the hay is mown :— days have had “ power of life and death,” as lord 
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of a manor. There is no doubt but that such 
. power existed in, and was exercised by, the former 
rector St. Peter’s-in-the-East in this city. In 
Peshall’s Wood, p. 242, will be found an account 
f Holywell parish. The whole originally be- 
longed to Robert D’Oyly. From him it passed to 
H. de Oxenford, who lived in the reign of Hen. 
} led H. de S. Petro. From him it 
ended to his son, then Bishop of Norwich, who 
to farm to J. de Brideport, rector of the church, 


, the bishop dying without heir, the manor re- 
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18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


Tue “ Wait Q)UEY (6™ S. . 8) (Jucy is a 
Scotticism, equivalent to English heifer, a young 
cow, “ juvenca, quee nond eperit It is found 
n Scottish literature from the earliest period. 
Thus, in Gawain D | t lation of Virgil we 
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effect is produced. In the distance the romantic castle, 
called ‘Crow Castle,’ is happily introduced.” 

The same collection includes four other engrav- 
ings from pictures or designs by the same artist, 
viz., (1) “ A Mill on the Llanberris side of Snow- 
don”; (2) “ Caudebec on the Seine”; (3) “ War- 
wick Castle”; (4) “ Title and Vignette.” 

Wituiam Bates, B.A. 

Birmingham. 


Miss Drax (6" §. iii. 48).—Henry Drax, Esq., 
of Ellerton Abbey, York, was secretary to 
Frederick, Prince of Wales. He married Eliza- 
beth Ernle (daughter of Sir Edward Ernle, Bart., 
and Frances Erle, of Charborough). Mr. Drax 
died in 1755, and had then four daughters alive. 
The eldest, Elizabeth Drax, who was lady-in- 
waiting to the Princess of Wales, married 
Augustus, fourth Earl of Berkeley, in 1744. The 
three younger daughters were Mary Drax, who 
married John Durbin, Esq., of Bristol, in 1761 ; 
Harriot, who married Sir William Hanham, Bart., 
in 1765; and Susannah, who married William 
Calcraft, Esq. It must have been one of these 
three ladies to whom Lady Harcourt referred. 
Horace Walpole refers to this affair in his letter to 
George Montague, under date Nov. 16, 1754 :— 
“ A propos, there is a match certainly in agitation, 
which has very little of either Solomon or Hesther 
in it. You will be sorry when I tell you, that 
Lord Waldegrave dis-Solomons himself with the 
Drax.” At this time Lord Waldegrave (Walgrave 
was the old mode of spelling the name) was the 
governor of George, Prince of Wales, and doubt- 
less had been a good deal thrown into the society 
of Mr. Drax, as secretary to the prince’s father, 
and also into that of Mrs. Drax’s daughter, the 
Countess of Berkeley, lady of the bedchamber to 
the princess, and of course must have seen a good 
deal of her younger sisters, the Misses Drax 
The flirtation, however, came to nothing, and 
Horace Walpole again refers to it when mention- 
ing Lord Waldegrave’s marriage to his own niece, 
Miss Maria Walpole (daughter of Sir Edward, and 
afterwards Duchess of Gloucester). Writing to 
G, Montague, he says, May 16, 1759 :— 

“I had liked to have demolished the solemnity of the 
ceremony by laughing, when Mr. Keppel read the words 
Bless thy servant and thy handmaid ; it struck me how 
ridiculous it wou!d have been, had Miss Drax been the 
handmaid, as she was once to have been.” 

It may be observed that it is evident from this 
marriage that Lord Waldegrave did not consider 
purity of blood at all essential in a wife. 

Epwarp So.ity. 

Two Lerrers rrom Teresa Biount (6" §, 
i. 71, 90; iii, 52).—Mnr. Boyte certainly gives 
very good reasons for supposing that the Lady 
Kildare mentioned in Teresa Blount’s letter is 
Elizabeth, widow of John, the eighteenth earl. 





The volume of Houbraken’s heads is an interesting 
relic. Pope by his will allowed Mrs. Martha 
Blount to choose three score volumes from his 
library of printed books. The volume in Mr. 
30YLE’S possession is probably one of these, but 
the inscription is not quite accurate. Mrs. Blount 
must have given (not bequeathed) the book to 
Lady Frances Coningsby. Lady Frances, who 
was married in 1732 to Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams, died on May 2, 1757 (London Magazine, 
1757, p. 259). Mrs. Martha Blount survived till 
July 12, 1763. In her will, moreover, there is no 
mention of Lady Frances Coningsby. Mrs. Theresa 
Blount, who died in 1759, left no will. F. G. 


Tne Hovse or Keys (6 §. iii. 28).—In 
Wood’s Account of the Isle of Man (1811) he 
writes : “ Bishop Wilson derives their [the Keys’} 
name from their office of unlocking the difficulties 
of the law.” The passage referred to is probably 
the following, in Bishop Wilson’s history :— 

“The twenty-four Keys, so-called (it is said) from un- 
locking, as it were, or solving the difficulties of the law, 
represent the Commons of the land,” &c. 

In Camden’s Britannia, under “Isle of Man” 
(edition of 1695, with additions by Bishop Gibson), 
occurs this passage :— 

“The Keys of the Island are so called because they 
are to lay open and discover the true ancient laws and 
customs of the island.” 

And in Coke’s Institutes the following :— 

“If any case be ambiguous and of greater weight, it 
is referred to twelve, which they call Claves Zasula, 
the Keyes of the Island.” 

In Mill’s Lex Scripta of the Isle of Man (p. 16, 
edition of 1819) is this passage :— 

“Also we give for Law, that there was never xxiiij 
keys in certainty, since they were first that were called 
Taxiaxi,” &c. 

In Shaw’s Tourist’s Picturesque Guide to the Isle 
of Man (p. 9, fourth edition) the same derivation 
is given in these words :— 

“ The name ‘ Keys’ is said to have originated in their 
being frequently called upon to unlock or explain to the 
reigning sovereign the old customs and unwritten laws 
governing the island ; and twenty-four were so appointed 
by King Orry in the tenth century.” 

In the face of such a consensus of opinion, it 
may be presumptuous to hint that the origin 
assigned seems a somewhat fanciful one. I must 
leave it to more able etymologists to decide 
whether a key to the mystery may not be found 
in the following extract from a case prepared by 
the Attorney-General for the island for the opinion 
of Crown counsel in England, which case appeared 
in a local Almanack and Companion for 1878 :— 

“ For several centuries the Southern Hebrides were, 
with the Isle of Man, united in one kingdom—Man and 
the Isles—a designation which has been retained to the 
present time. During such union, the Scotch Isles 
returned eight members to the House of Keys, the Isle 
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of Man furnishing sixteen members. After the separa- 
tion of the Scotch Isles the whole number of members 
were elected from the Isle of Man, such number having 
been from the earliest times twenty-four. The designa- 
tion of the House in the Manx language is Yn Chiare- 
as-feed, Angl. the four-and-twenty.” 

The following extracts as to the derivation of 
the word “ Tynwald” may be interesting to your 
correspondent. From Bishop Wilson’s history 
above quoted :— 

“ This Court is called the Tinwald, from the Danish 
word Jing, that is, Forum jud:ciale, ‘a court of justice,’ 
and wald, that is, ‘fenced’; it is held on a hill near the 
middle of the island, and in the open air. 

From the Rev. J. G. Cumming’s Account of the 
Isle of Man 

“The term Th/ng is a Scandinavian equivalent of the 
Saxon mote, signifying a court or judicial assembly. 
Thus we have the Moot or Motehail for the Miners’ 
Court in Derby-hire, and also the term Barmote, as well 
as the Witenagemots of more ancient days. May we not 
connect the Engli-h word Austings with the Scandinavian 
Thing? Again, Wald is by some said to mean ‘ fenced’; 
by others to be the same as the Saxon weald, a woody 
place; thus we have the Wealds of Kent and Sussex. 
The monks of Rushen, in their chronicle, wrote the 
word ‘ Tingualla.’” 

From Grose’s Antiquities of England and Wales: 

“The word Tin or Ting, in the Jslandic (sic) language, 
signifies an assembly of the people, and Wadd, a field or 
place.” 

It may be proper to add that several of the 
above extracts are taken from re prints appearing 
in the publications of the Manx Society, which 
has done, and still is doing, so much to illustrate 
the history and antiquities of the island. 

C. B.S. 


1848) :— 





Tue Genper or Deatn (6" §S. ii. 448).—There 
is no more striking illustration of the subject of 
H. K.’s query than that presented by Don Fran- 
cisco de (uevedo in his Visions. As a masterpiece 
of word painting it is well worthy of reproduction. 
The author is describing “the apparition of a 
creature which looked as though it were of the 
feminine gender” :— 

“Tt was a person of a thin and slender make, laden 
with crowns, garlands, sceptres, scythes, sheep-hooks, 
pattens, hob-nailed shoes, tiaras, straw Lats, mitres, 
caps, embroideries, skins, silks, wool, gold, lead, diamonds, 
shells, pearl, and pebbles: she wus dressed in all the 
hues of the rainbow: she had one eye shut, and the other 
open: was young on one side, and old on the other. I 
thought, at first, she had been at a great distance, when, 
in truth, she was very near me; and, when I fancied 
her at the door of the chamber, she was at the head of 
my bed. The mystery seemed past finding out; for I 
could not understand the meaning of so unusual a fashion 
of dress, or so grotesque a style of deportment. I was 
however not frightened; on the c mtrary, | c uld not 
help laughing, remembering that I had seen, in times 
past, an Italian comedy, wherein Harlequin, feigning to 
return from the infernal regions, was similarly attired. 
Nothing could possibly be more ridiculous. Restraining 
myself to the best of my power, I at last asked what she 
was! She answered,‘ Iam Death.’ Death! I trembled 











at the word. ‘Signora,’ said I, most humbly and re- 
spectfully, ‘Whither is your ladyship going?’ ‘No 
farther,’ she replied; ‘in finding you I have found my 
journey’s end,’” &c. 

The author goes on to narrate his colloquy with 
the apparition ; particularly he notices that all the 
painters have depicted Death as a skeleton, “ clean 
picked by the crows,” and bearing a scythe, but 
Death cuts him short, telling him that artists are 
fools, and that what is called death is but the 
period of life, one’s bones being no more than 
Death’s leavings. The works of Quevedo are not 
read nowadays as they deserve. They were trans- 
lated into English several times in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The best edition is that 
published at Edinburgh, 1798, in 3 vols., royal 
12mo., which Lowndes calls “sm. 8vo.” 

ALFRED WALLIS. 

Derby. 

In Orcagna’s great painting, the “ Triumph of 
Death,” the figure of Death is represented as that 
of an old woman. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A, 


Suicipe : Imacination (6 §, ii. 487).—I have 
not read Endymion, and cannot, therefore, say 
whether there may be in the work itself anything 
to throw light on the passage quoted by Ciarry. 
As it stands, however, in your pages, its meaning 
is, I think, pretty clear, but a commentary thereon 
would necessarily introduce subjects which it 
behoves all your correspondents to avoid in your 
pages. Thus much, however, may be said without 
offence. The word “imagination” in the passage 
extracted is used not, as it commonly is by in- 
accurate people, as the equivalent of fancy, but to 
denote that faculty, or group of faculties, which is 
employed when we direct our attention to those 
objects of thought which stretch beyond mere 
physical well-being. It includes all artistic and 
poetic feeling, religious faith, and spiritual aspira- 
tion—what the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews may have meant when he defined faith 
as “the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen” (xi. 1), and what we cannot 
but believe was in the mind of Shelley when he 
spoke of 

“ The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 
The devotion to something afar 

From the sphere of our sorrow.” 
There cannot be much room for controversy as to 
the truth of the statement that persons who possess 
in any high degree the faculty of imagination, in 
this sense of the word, would not (except they 
were suffering from disease of the brain) take their 
own lives. Reason teaches us thus much, and the 
experience of those who have had occasion to study 
this painful subject gives, I am informed, the 
fullest confirmation of the & priori conclusion. 
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and her dowry into the bargain. “ Pooh, pooh !” 
said the old gentleman; “you know not the 
world. All women govern their husbands, and it 
is easily proved. Harness the five horses in my 
stable to a cart, in which I will place a basket 
containing one hundred eggs ; leave a horse in 
every house where the husband is master, and an 
egg only where the wife governs. If you should 
find your eggs gone before the horses, you will 
think your case is not so uncommon ; but if your 
horses are disposed of first, I will take my daughter 
home again, and you may keep her fortune.” 

At the first house the son-in-law came to he 
heard the wife, in a shrill and angry voice, bid 
her husband answer the door; here he left an 
egg, without any inquiry. He visited a second 
and a third house, with the same result, The eggs 
were nearly all gone, when he arrived at the seat 
of a gentleman of position in the county. Having 
asked for the master, who happened not to be yet 
stirring, he was ushered into the presence of the 
lady. Humbly apologizing for the intrusion, he 
put the question of obedience ; and on the lady 
replying she was proud to obey her husband in all 
things, the husband entered the room, and con- 
firmed his wife’s words; upon which he was 
requested to choose which horse he liked. A black 
gelding struck his fancy, but the lady desired he 
would choose the grey mare, as more fit for a side 
saddle. Notwithstanding the substantial reasons 
given why the black horse would be more useful, 
the wife persisted in her claim for the grey mare. 
“What!” said she; “and will you not take her, 
then? But I say you shall; for I am sure the grey 
mare is much the better horse.” “ Well, well,” 
my dear,” replied the husband ; “ just as you please, 
if it must be so.” “Oh,” quoth the gentleman- 
carter ; “ you must now take an egg, and I must 
take all my horses back again, and endeavour to 
live happily with my wife.” Wutu1am Puarrt. 

115, Piccadilly. 


Has this proverb always an “application to the 
henpecked husband”? I have always understood 
it to intimate that the wife was more able, or 
gifted, than her husband, without any allusion to 
the terms on which they lived. 

Wma. Pescetty. 

Torquay. 


It did not, apparently, occur to Macaulay that 
the proverb appears in Ray’s Proverbs, first pub- 
lished in 1670—earlier, that is, than the period, 
1689, of which he is more specially making 
mention—as : “‘ The grey mare is the better horse, 
i.e. the woman is master.” There is another story, 
which may be seen in Brewer’s Dict. of Phrase 
and Fable. Ep. MarsHaL.t. 


Tue Erymotocy or “Ricxets” (6t §, i. 209, 
318, 362, 482; ii. 219)—The following passage 


from Aubrey’s Natural History of Wiltshire, 
p. 74, written between 1656 and 1691, has some 
bearing upon this question :— 

“Mr. Wm. Montjoy of Bitteston hath an admirable 
secret for the cure of the Ricketts, for which he was 
sent to far and neer; his sonne hath the same. Rickettie 
children (they say) are long before they breed teeth. I 
will, whilst ‘tis in my mind, insert this remarque; viz. 
about 1620, one Ricketts of Newbery, perhaps corruptly 
from Ricards, a practitioner in physick, was excellent 
at the curing children with swoln beads and small legges; 
and the disease being new and without a name, he being 
so famous for the cure of it they called the disease the 
ricketts ; as the king’s evill from the king’s curing of it 
with his touch; and now ‘tis good sport to see how they 
vex their lexicons, and fetch it from the Greek Payee, 
the back bone.” 

James Britten. 

Isleworth. 


Lucy (?) Wentwortn, Countess or CLEVE- 
LAND (6 §, ii. 408; iii. 50, 72).—Surely when 
a lady’s identity is so uncertain as to admit 
of a doubt whether her name be Lucy or 
Catherine it is worth while to be very exact in 
giving her her right title. Why does Mr. Sotty 
speak of “Lady Lucy” Wentworth, the daughter 
of Sir John Wentworth, Bart.? Mr. CarmicHarL 
says that Lucy, Countess of Cleveland, was not 
Lady Lucy Wentworth, according to modern usage. 
Was there ever a time when the daughter of a 
baronet or the wife of an earl would have been 
described as Lady Lucy Wentworth ? 

A. H. Cuaristie. 


Otp Hovses with Secret Cnamsers (5% 
S. xii. 248, 312; 6% S. ii. 12, 117, 295, 433, 523). 
—In Carew Castle (called by the people living in 
the neighbourhood Carey Castle) there is a secret 
passage and chamber built between the outer and 
inner walls of one of the dining halls. Carew 
Castle is five miles from Tenby. 

A. Geo. Kourrz. 

{For Carew Castle, see “N. & Q.,” 6 §, ii. 327, 377, 
456.) 


JossELyN OF Horkstey, Co. Essex (6 S. ii. 
267, 453).—By the aid of ancient Court Rolls and 
other documents relating to the manor of Little 
Horksley, inspection of which has been very kindly 
afforded me by the lord of the manor, I have suc- 
ceeded in ascertaining beyond possibility of doubt 
the descent of the James Josselyn who died in 
1712, from Thomas Josselyn, the secondary in the 
office of the Remembrancer in the Court of Ex- 
chequer, who died in 1636. The object of my 
query is consequently attained. 

The house on the north side of Little Horksley 





| Church, mentioned by Mr. Savitz, isstillcalled The 
' Priory ; it was purchased, between 1703 and 1712, 
by my grandfather’s great-grandfather, the James 
Josselyn above named, and is still owned by the 
| lineal descendant of his (James Josselyn’s) eldest 
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son, my kinsman, John Josselyn, 
Edmund’s Hill, near Bury St. Edmunds. 
Joun H, Josseryy. 


Ipswich. 


In Dean Hook’s Lives of the 
Canterbury there is an interesting 
Archbishop Reginald Fitz-Jocelin, son of Jocelin, 
Bishop of Salisbury. 

Wa. U. S. Granvitve-Ricuari 


“Whom” ror “Wnuo” 
I note a grammatical solecism, in which this 
relative pronoun is involved, on the part of Mil- 
ton. From its intrinsic curiosity I cite the entire 
passape — 

“From Stories of this nature both Ancient and 
Modern which abound, the Poets also, and some Eng 
lish, have been in this point so mindful of Decorum, as 
to put never more pious Words in the Mouth of any 
Person, then of a Tyrant. I shall not instance an 
abstruse Author, wherein the King might be less con- 
versant, but one whom we well know was the Closet Com 
panion of these his Solitudes, Wiliam Shakespeare ; 
who introduces the Person of Richard the Phird, 
speaking in as high a strain of Piety, and yore poe m, 
as is uttered in any passage of this Book; and some- 
times to the same sense and purpose with some wor ds in 
this Place. J intended, saith he, not only to oblige my 
Fi ends, but mine Enemies. The like saith Richard, 
Act 2, Scen. I. 

I do not know that English Man alive, 

With whom my Sout is any jot at odds, 

More then the Infant that is born to night ; 

1 thank my God for my Hr 
Other stuff of this sort may be read throughout the 
whole Tragedy, wherein the Poet us’d not much License 
in departing from the Truth of History, which delivers 
him a deep Dissembler, not of his Affections only, but of 
Religion.”— Zikonoklastes, in Answer to a Book Latitul’d 
Eikon Basilike, &e., by John Milton, &c., Amsterdam, 
Printed in the Year 1690, p. 9. 

Witiiam Bates, B.A. 


6 §, ii, 183, 290).— 


, 


eae 
Birmingham. 


The grammatical inaccuracy in Matt. xvi. 13 has 
been already noted and discussed in “‘ N. & Q.,” 
5" S. iv. 98,131. The opposite error, the nomina- 
tive for the objective, occurs in one familiar pas- 
sage where it has escaped the notice of most 
readers, and it has never, so far as I have seen, 
been noticed in print; it is in the Cantate Domino, 
the eighth verse: “The round world, and they 
that dwell therein.” In both cases a reference to 
the classical construction explains the rendering. 

W. D. Sweetine. 

Peterborough. 


“Whom” (Matt. xvi. 13) is perfectly correct, 
and no wonder that Canon Liddon quoted the 
passage without alteration. In the Latin version 
the word is quemnam, and in the Greek tiva, and 
the English must be whom. If who were correct, 
the Latin would be “quinam esse me dicunt 
homines Filium hominis?” And then how is 
quinam governed ? T. W. &. 


Esq., of St. 


Ar hbishops of 
account of 


Morice or Wererineton (6 S. ii. 174).— 
An account of Sir William Morice will be found 
in Prince’s Worthies of Devon, 1701, p. 603. 


R. H. C. F. 


| A Winow’s Sienatvcre (6S. i, 475; ii. 194). 
—In France a widow usually signs herself “ Veuve 
N——,” and a tradesman’s wife, if she gives a 
receipt for her husband, signs herself ‘* Epouse 
N— - I believe it is usually the custom for 
husbands to assume their wives’ names in addition 
to their own; thus, if Monsieur A. marries Malle. 
B., he signs himself A. B. This leads, sometimes, 
to amusing combinations. A friend of mine in 
France (now, alas, an exile) bears the name of 
L’Evéque. He is a father of the Society of Jesus, 
consequently he is le R. Pére PEvéque. Should 
he be raised to the episcopacy, he would become 
Monseigneur l’Evéque, Evéque de, &c., or 
L’Evéque, Archévéque de, Ke ‘uriously enough, 





his brother married a young lady of the name of 
L’Abbé, and conseq vently signs himself, more 
G ullico, L’Evi jue ] Abb ° 

Epmcunp WATERTON. 


Sorts or Ares: “Strerony” ALE: “StTEew- 
pony” (6 §, ii. 308, 334, 523).—Mr. SoLty, in 
quoting from Chamberlayne’s Present State of 
England (1671), notices “ Stepony Ale,” and he 
adopts the suggestion of the editors of Nares’s 
Glossary (1859), that Stepney is meant by Stepony. 
It is rarely, indeed, that Mr. Soutty is mistaken 
on any point connected with antiquities, but I do 
not think that Stepney was ever called Stepony. 
Stebonheath, or Stebunhethe, was the ancient 
name of the parish. Of course, if Stepony merely 
meant Stepney, as the editors of Nares believe, 
cadit questio; but the quotation which the editors 
bring forward to support their assertion seems to 
tell precisely the other way : 

“ Now syder, bottle ale, sack, and Stepony, 
To Islington inviteth many a crony.” 
P 





4 1719 
tobin, 1713. 


Stepony, observe, has the accent on the 0, which 
makes the word still more unlike Stepney ; and 
again, why go to Islington for that which was to 
be had at Stepney ? 

Might not Stepony have been the origin of the 
word “ Stewpony,” which, twenty years ago, 
puzzled the readers of “N. & Q.” (2"¢ 5S. x. 35) 
and had puzzled me for many years before / 

Nowadays, when our French neighbours have 
taught us to eat horsefl sh, “ Stew-pony ” might 
prove an appetizing sign; but it would not have 
been so formerly. If the inn were eye fer the 
ale known as Stepdny (whatever that may mean), 
and, therefore, called “the Stepony ae this 
might have become abbrevia ed into “the 
Stepony,” and then corrupted into the Stewpony. 
If my explanation be wrong, it is at any rate not 
absurd, like that of Mr. Noake, who, in his Ram- 
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applied to what now 
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og from Manchester, and 
on putting query to ] , he informed me that | 
it was a term In general use amongst the people of 
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“spool” applied to the e kind of reel by a 
youth in th told me that it was 
very often ¢ lle 1s [ in lired if he had heard 
the name “ bobbin” applied to the same use. He 
had not heard an ordinary reel called a “ bobbin, 
but the reel of a sewing machine he informed me 
was always called by that name. 
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the works of the 
on the period—Von 
With the help « 
account o! the life of his hero, and brought out clearly 
the real importance of the war, scarcely realized in full 
at the time, as giving to Protestant Prussia the influence 
and power in Germany which had for many decades 
been exercised by ‘ Austria. Nor, while properly 
making it subsidiary to his main subject, does Mr. Long- 
man neglect the struggle between England and France 
for various colenial yp ne, He vives a short and 
excellent account of the rise of the Hohenzollerns and 
of the gradual growth of the Prussian monarchy, and has 
also escaped the common error of confounding Austria 
and the Empire The book contains two clear maps 
and four plans of battles and sieges, and may be con 
fidently recommended to any one who wishes to have 
in a compact and popular form the latest results of 
historical res of Frederick the Great, 


The Ge gist. Vol. 1V. (Bell & Sons.) 
1880, now before us, affords good 
guidance of our friend and 
Marshall, the pursuit of 
mitinues to attract zealous and 
, what they ever should be, 
would notice, as likely to 
interest many of our own readers, an article on the 
Cannings of Foxcote, by Rev. T. P. Wadley, who has 
since contributed addition»! information on the subject 
to our columns,—a carefully annotated pedigree of 
Rooke, communicated by Mr. Henry Wagner, M.A., 
who brings tog in his notes some very interesting 
extracts from wills, one, in particular, bequeathing a 
mathematical instrument “composed by one Gallileo 
Gallilei, a famous m»«thematician in Italy.” The Visita- 
tion of Lincolushir printed in the Genealogist, is 
remarkably full in the number of generations which it 
embr but does any one seriously believe in the 
fifteen or sixteen generations of paternal descent not 
unfrequently given ther And, more especially, can 
any one believe in “ Thomas Quadring, of Quadring, in 
Holland, « Line.” as the father of “ Toland, Lord of 
Quadring, 1077 Credut Judeus is all we can say to 
such a pedigree. Still, the publication of Visitations is 
a much-needed work, were it only to draw attention to 
the many wild statements which in bygone days have 
passed muster with Kings of Arms 


We have received the following books :—From Messrs. 
Longmans, the third «dition of Mr. Cates’s capital Die- 
tionary of General Biovraphy, many of the notices in 
which have been rewritten. Also Prof. Max Miiller’s 
Selected Essays on 1 ye, Mythology, and Religion. 
—From Mr. Murray, the second edition of Lady East- 
lake's Mrs. Grote: a Sketch. Also Mr. Hayward’s 
Sketches of E ent Stute Writers, with other 
Essa Reprinted from the Quarterly, with additions 
and corrections, it will be no small satisfaction to many to 
know that they are now able to possess themselves of the 
two handsome volumes that contain these essays.— From 
Messrs. Macmillan, a new and cheaper edition of White's 
Selborne, edited by Frank Buckland: the preface, dated 
December 17, 1880, must be one of the very last things 
written by the naturalist whose loss we all so deplore; 
Essays Addison, chosen and edited by J. R. 
Green (Golden Treasury Series); and The Year's Art, 
1881.—From Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Fuller's 
Good Thoughts in Bad Times, and other Papers —From 
Messrs. Casse!!, the twelfth edition, revised and corrected, 
of Dr. Brewer's D: ctionary of Phrase and Fable; and from 
the office of Al/ the Year Round, Dickens's Dictionary of 
Days, of which it may be said that it is at once most 
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useful for purposes of reference and originally conceived. 
— The St. Albans Diocesan Church Cale ndar, 1881 (Dur- 
rant, Chelmsford), has also reached us. 


Tune first volume of The H story of the Parish of 
Bitton, Gloucestershire, by the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, 
M.A., F.S.A., Rector of ( lyst St. George, Devon, 
formerly Vicar of Bitton, is now ready for delivery. 
Only 125 copies are printed, and from the author alone 
can the volume be obtained. 

Mr. W. H. St. Joun Horr, B.A., has in preparation 
A History of the Seals and Armorial Bearings of the 
University and Colleges of Cambridge. 7 

Tue February number of the Law Magazine and 
Review will contain an article on the vacant Chiefships, 
by a distinguished Q C., in reply to Sir James Stephea’s 
paper in the Nineteenth Century. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Sr. Ferrx.—We are not aware of the existence of the 
“Fraternity of Genealogists.” Can it be another form 
of the Genealogical and Historical Society - But last 
year’s Whitaker did not contain the latter. We observe 
that a society called the British Genealogical Institute 
was amalgamated in 1876 with the Royal Historical 
Society, as stated in the Report of Council, Trans, 
vol, vii. 

J. C. M.—Original death warrants of Charles I., like 
heads of Cromwell, are not uncommon (see “‘ N. & Q.,”” 
passim), the latter having the advantage of being pro- 
ducible as evidence of their exixtence (except, perhaps, 
the head of Cromwell when a boy, which a lady professed 
to have seen in some foreign museum) ; but we believe no 
one has yet seen any other original death warrant than 
that which Mr. Thome and Mr. Pa'grave (see last Satur- 
day’s Atheneum) have made the subject of investigation. 

Mervanip.— Three Courses and a Dessert, 1830, ia 
attributed, in the Bookseller of March 2, 1878, to 
“Charles Clarke, a journalist.” Thackeray spells the 
name “ Clark.” 

G. B. (Manchester).—If you will place yourself in 
communication with A. Granger Hutt, Esq., 8, Oxford 
Road, Kilburn, London, N.W., that gentleman will 
advise you. 

F. L. 8S. (“ The two kings of Brentford ’’).—See the 
note on the subject in Davenport Adams’s Dictionary of 
English Literature. 

W. Guiyrx.—You should consult an experienced picture 
cleaner. 

H. T. E.—Heartily reciprocated. 

C, W. (Leytonstone).—Under consideration, 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munieations which, for any reason, we de not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 

















